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GREEK VIEWS EUPHONY. 


follows the substance, with some additions, 
paper read the Trinity College Classical Society. The 
subject treated almost entirely from 
and the aspects. The ultimate aim literary— 
state what musical qualities (apart from rhythm 
the better-known devices, like alliteration and 
the Greeks most admired spoken 
literature. the pure philologist’s point view most 
this ancient material mere pseudo-science. 
Few modern phoneticians would admit that any one sound 
intrinsically more beautiful than another. But poets 
and literary critics have always had their prejudices and 
predilections these matters, and for the student 
literature and humanity they can illuminating. 

have not been able find any considerable treatment 
the subject The Germans offer more,* but 
unfortunately have found almost all these inaccessible 
account the war. 

The pronunciation assumed throughout that the 
adopted the Classical Association 1908 and 
Sturtevant’s The Pronunciation Greek and 
Latin (2nd edition, Philadelphia, 1940). 


Richardson Cardiff for references them. 
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From the earliest times Greek poets exploited 
musical qualities spoken words, subtler, but 
effective, melody than that song. Later, when 
began investigate its nature, was variously 
mione (end 6th cent. B.c.) first (so far know) 
showed theoretical interest the euphonic properties 
letters. His odes” were probably written 
Pindar, who attended the school founded Athens 
Lasus, refers his Dithyramb Thebes (Bowra fr, 
dithyramb. This has been best explained Schroeder 
aspirate the Laconian dialects for 
Argive (e.g., for 

early times some interest the 
speech was probably implied the part 
education. But technical study phonetics and euphony 
seems have begun with the sophists the middle 
the fifth century B.c. may have, 
euphony his treatise least some 
exercise good speaking and reading 
prescribed his training. His younger 
Democritus Abdera expressly wrote 
his Palamedes (Nauck 582) shows that the division 
words into syllables, and letters into vowels and 


299, and references Schmid and History Greek 
11. 

*Pausanias 15, refers the uneuphonious effect 
Laconian dialect poetry, and Eustathius Pindar, 
notes Pindar’s dislike the harshness Doric. But they 
not specifically refer sigma. Contrast the ‘‘nobility’’ 
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was current before the end the century— 

which strikingly anachronistic phrase for ancient 
hero. the fourth century Plato his Cratylus 
and Theaetetus (2038) refers to, but does not seem 
advance, contemporary views phonetics. Aristotle 
summarises them chapter his Poetics (xx). The 
Alexandrians, especially Aristarchus, made further classi- 
and rules, amongst them being the division 
the consonants cited below. Towards the end the third 
century Diogenes’s treatise became standard 
work phonetics. The Stoics remained much interested 
the subject. the second century B.c. Dionysius the 
Thracian assumes without comment that certain letters 
are more euphonious than others, and insists the 
primary importance literary education 
Halicarnassus wrote composition, which 
contains the most elaborate Greek discussion euphony 
now extant. The work with notable judgments 
euphony, Demetrius may belong the same period. 
Amongst the Romans, Cicero and 
sidered euphony matter high rhetorical 
importance, though they were more interested its 
practical application than its theoretical aspects. The 
thetorical value euphony had been 
Protagoras’s time. enunciated 
for making speeches more melodious—devices 
thythm, assonance, alliteration and 
brought the art euphonious prose its acme, observing 
rules against hiatus and repetitions* and rules for arranging 


‘Thus fr. his (Benseler) forbids ending word and 
but only after strong stop. 
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the sounds initial final syllables. rhetoriciang 
carried musical effects and later centuries 
“Asianism” rhetoric became 

his Philippus laments that the scroll will only 
partially convey his meaning, since only the living, spoken 
word could express all his 

Here matter semantics, but the 
reading aloud for the appreciation 
obvious. The ancients always read aloud, and the earliest 
reference silent reading made St. 
though development towards this silent reading had 
already been noticed Lucian (Against the 
read some parts very rapidly, your eye anticipating 
your has observed: “The habit 
silent reading has made slow catch the sound what 
written. And moreover, used language 
constructed principles not merely different from 
the Greek but diametrically opposed, our 
even given the sound, brings natural and 
instinctive report. logic, rhetoric, pathos, are alive; 
and upon these heads the tragic poets are criticized 
minutely; but noise, will not notice it, not even 
are bidden and bidden again.” have noticed 


above similar insistence Dionysius Thrax practised 


Cf. Isaeus’s rebuke Dionysius Miletus for his sing-song 
Philostratus Lives Sophists, 513. 

See Cicero Orator 56f., and Lucian 12, Guide 
19. 

Murray, who cites this Proceedings the Classical 
Association, 1918, 81, adds ‘‘The early Arab writers the 
situation used meet squarely. The sage wrote his own book and 
trained his disciples read aloud, each sentence exactly right; and 
generally, avoid the mistakes the ordinary reader, took 
that the script should not intelligible such 


Bacchants Ewripides and other Essays, Cambridge, 1910, 
246. 
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The Euphony the Letters. 


The letters the Greek alphabet were usually 
classified the Greek rhetoricians three 
(Uhlig, 12) states that the vowels were considered the 
most euphonious, the semi-vowels less, and the mutes least 
so. Dionysius Halicarnassus (On Composition, chap. 
xiv) goes far grade the separate letters order 
follows 

The Vowels.—Dionysius classifies these physiologically 
according the shape the mouth and the use the 
breath pronouncing them, not according their 
effect the ear the hearer, though this, 
doubt, was assumed the ultimate criterion. 

the long vowels was considered the most 
euphonious, being pronounced with the mouth open the 
widest extent and with the breath striking the 
The Doric dialect with its use alpha for 
gave poets full opportunity for Next the 
scale euphony comes pronounced with the mouth 
moderately open and with the impact the breath 
the base the tongue; then pronounced with 
rounded lips, the breath striking the edge the mouth; 
next pronouncing which the lips are contracted, and 
the sound, “being strangled, comes out lowest 


*For something similar modern times see Grammont Vers 
Paris, 1923. 

see note above and observe the dislike broad Doric 
Alexandria Theocritus xv, 87-8 (see Wendel’s refs. the 
This likely have been based more political than 
reasons. 
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which the mouth only little open, and the lips the) 
clarify the 

Dionysius does not allow beauty sound any 
the short vowels, but prefers because the mouth 
more open and the impact the breath round 
windpipe. 

Plato Cratylus 426, ff., reports that 
(perhaps not quite seriously) discerned certain 
qualities the vowels, being apt for expressing 


may partly parody the theories 
etymologists. But modern writers something 
Perhaps Dionysius’s preference for and over 
partly prompted some linguistic theory this kind 
would probably argue (like Paget) that the finer 
are found words like altus, clarus, because they 
naturally express notions size and grandeur, and 


the 
the Conventionalists would hold, that, the contrary, 
grins when pronouncing Cratylus 418 stated that 
affectation the orator Cotta and his imitators, but characterizes 
more suitable for farmers than for orators. Quintilian (1. 
cites examples Menerva, magester. Aulus Gellius, writing 
(Noctes Atticae 21) notes how Virgil and other elegant 


writers used the variations -es, the pl. 3rd 
with clever effect. Greek has lost much its melodiousness modem 
times excessive iotacism, see Bachtin’s Introduction the Study 
Modern Greek, Cambridge, 1935, 28. 

the last two argues from the shape the written 
the quality letters, see Greek Metaphor (Oxford, 
ff. 
Sir Richard Paget’s theory vocal gestures Hwman 
(London, 1930), esp. chap. also Jespersen 
1933, 283 ff., the thinness Grammont Traité 
(Paris, 1933), and more fancifully Ernst Jiinger Blitter wnd 
(Hamburg, 1934). 
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they are considered noble vowels from their (accidental) 
occurrence such words. noteworthy that modern 
often have similar preference for longer 
vowels such pronunciation Gawd, 
cawtholic. 

Diphthongs.—There little comment their euphonic 
yalue. Some scholiasts Dionysius the Thracian 


(Uhlig 11, pp. 39, 332, 500) call nv, the cacophonous 

diphthongs, and the others euphonious. They give 

but presumably because the ugly sound 


predominates the former. 


The semi-vowels. 

breath gently roughened pronouncing it. Plato 
(Cratylus records that archaic was sometimes 


changed for the sake its more magnificent sound. 
The letter found older Latin, but had disappeared 
except Greek transliterations Cicero’s time. The 
Augustan Roman poets were fond using Greek words 
containing especially Zephyrus, with its contiguous 


three the most euphonious non-Latin 

nouns Dionysius called this the pleasantest 
the semi-vowels. Plato the Cratylus 427 describes 


Socrates commenting the smooth and gliding 
goes say (half jokingly) that placed before 


"See the disputed passage Quintilian 10, where 
only and are intended. 
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regarded suggesting liquid quality. Rob 
glosses Most familiar amongst that 
many effective uses Greek and Latin 
Horace’s ending his Ode the Bandusian 
(1, 22): 

unde 

lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


Elsewhere (Odes 111, 13) Horace employs the 
ing Greek name delightful the ear for 
repeated its echoed and for its symmetrical 
consonants and vowels. aptly illustrates 
remark (x11, 10, 33); “Greek speech much 
than the Latin that our poets whenever they wish 


Demetrius (174) praises the resonance 
lambdas, best exemplified modem yas 
speech (as Rhys Roberts observes) Italian words like 
bella. well paralleled Keats’s phrase 

The Romans called this littera mugiens (cf. 


poetry sweet-sounding (dulce) adorn with 

words.” There another good example this Ovid 

Has, hyacinthe, tenes. illas amaranthe moraris: 

pars thyma, pars casiam, pars meliloton amant, 

where meliloton has euphonic qualities similar 

Tennyson uses these liquid melodious The 

Shalott— 

The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d. 


and Liddell and Scott), and regretted its 

Latin terminations, envying the more elegant The 

(Quintilian x11, 10, 31). 
This the Romans admired for its tinkling 


(quasi tinniens, Quintilian x11, 10, Demetrius 
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Roberts compares Italian donna). The same author says 
that Attic was added accusatives the’ third 
declension, like for the sake 
(which unlikely explanation). The 
similar euphonic device. Dionysius 
describes the quality and making resonance 
horns chap. xiv.). 

This double consonant (being guttural sibilant 
that is, half mute and half semi-vowel) Dionysius classes 
with the semi-vowels, implying that should mildly 
but recognises disagreeable sound the 
(Cicero, Orator 153) and asperior (Quintilian 1x, 37). 
Btymologists tendentiously described having the sound 
Ovid scrapings from iron see Etymolo- 

Dionysius considers this the noblest the simple 
Athenaeus (Deip. x1, calls 
ie, agile, freely moving. Cratylus 
connects with the idea movement, peiv, 
probably because the vibration the tongue 
pronouncing it. Excessive use Ovid 
Tristia 46. 


duritiaeque mihi non agerere reus 


santer 
their 


was called rhotacismus. Inability pronounce the latter 
not 

Dionysius describes this “an unattractive, dis- 
letter extremely offensive when used excess 
more suited brute beast than rational 
(cf. Aristoxenus Athenaeus Deip. x1, 467 
The asigmatic poems Lasus, mentioned above, show the 


(174) 


note Alcibiades’s lisp The Classical Review, July, 
72. 
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same attitude. According Aelius Dionysius 


avoiding disagreeable sibilance which distorted the 
Eustathius, cit., alleges borrowed from 
that uneuphonious, and notes with approval the 


final before consonant older Latin poetry, 


Ennius’s qui est princeps. 
Among Greek poets Euripides has been blamed 
undue sigmatism ever since the comic poets called 


The charge has been fully 
The much-cited 


has only seven sigmas while Ajax 390 has nine, 
P.V. 840-2 there are nineteen three lines. 


The Consonants. 


These were rated lowest the euphonic 
divides them into three groups: 
places them the same order merit. His 
the amount breath used the pronouncing 
group, the rough type needing most. The 


other cases instead see Lucian’s amusing 
also mentions his sufferings the hands and 

and 

45. 

justify etymology from 
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from their harsh labio-dental fricative), 
which they regarded insuavissima (Cicero, 
163, Quintilian x11, 10, 29). Earlier Latin writers. 
Cicero’s time (Orator 160) was used aurium 
The Romans also disliked the eridings and 
some their words and syllables. Greek word ends. 

well studying the euphonic qualities separate 
besides being largely matter taste, 
study, since letters never occur absolute 
(chap. xxii) considers them com- 
analyses passage from Pindar and Sappho, 
showing how Pindar often allows final consonants clash 
harshly against succeeding initial consonants, while Sappho 
such harshnesses. Dionysius’s test 
these collisions between final initial 
this: the consonants naturally come 
together within single words (as vy, or, they are not. 
but combinations unprecedented within 
single words, like vo, are regarded harsh, 
though recognised, course, that was not fault 
for deliberate effect. Dionysius cites many legitimate 
this. Similarly Tennyson, one the suavest 
English poets, would deliberately write such lines 


The bare black cliff clang’d round him (Morte 


soften these harsh collisions assimilation was often 
wed. Homer employs extensively, and there reason 
believe that, though rarer the manuscripts 
poets, was widely current their 


Mazon his Aeschylus, vol. xxxi, observes that 


and note the very early evidence Timotheus’s 


like (Pers. 65) was probably pronounced 


ited 
leer 
whi 
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entire 
Boe, 


Similarly, avoid hiatus (which Isocrates 
between final and initial the elision, 
crasis and the were available. (The 


way totally eliding vowels writing, coritrast 

the Latin custom leaving them the written 

may indicate cleaner cut the Greek 
But, with collisions consonants, hiatus was 

commendable when deliberate, Od. x1, 595-6, 

where the repeated omegas were thought illustrate 

Sisyphus had strain pushed the stone.” 


earlier reference Roman admiration for 
like Zephyrus and Lalage deserves more attention 
Besides the individual euphony the separate letters, 
words have lightness and symmetry that makes 
altogether charming. Such balanced alternations 
vowels and consonants are far commoner Greek 
Italian than most other European languages. 
paralleled English words like delicate, melody, 
Heavily consonantal words, like scramble, flounced, 
much rarer Greek. The ancient Greeks would 
have regarded.the vocal antics necessary 
word like with much distaste Athem 


showed the ugly facial efforts Qui 
Much more typically Greek were words supe 
poss 
See Demetrius 72, Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae vi, 20, 
XX. 
only word can recall that approaches this 


Gree 
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and the extraordinary cf. the French créée. 
Demetrius praises the euphony words like this. 

Properly pronounced they are pure melody, like bird’s 


They can used onomatopeeically with great 

From the same fondness for vowels perhaps came the 


Demetrius states his preference for and 
swiftness hexameters compared with 
from use such forms. English lyric poets 
showed similar instinct when they wrote faéry for fairy, 
for airy. 

From prehistoric times the philological development 
Greek was generally the direction more vocalization. 
Atan early stage many the harsh back gutturals found 
other Indo-European languages were discarded; other 
for guts), some positions (péw for 


contrast, Latin, with its consonantal endings 


like -nt, -st, -rt, -nc, (though each case the penul- 
and with its retention more 
the Indo-European consonants, had heavy, monu- 


mental quality very suitable for 
advice Romans, who might yearn for the 
superior flexibility and delicacy Greek, sound: non 


esse tam graciles, simus fortiores; subtilitate 


“See Dionysius xv. Aristotle Poetics 1458 fails give 
this reason why preferable 

*Quintilian notes the asperitas -wnt compared with 
the alternative -re form the perfect. 
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vincimur, valeamus pondere 10, Each 
virtue and value, the elegance and symmetry the 
temple, the massiveness and strength the 
Latin’s most direct descendant, Italian, moved away 
the Roman gravitas towards the Greek 
almost every word end vowel. The first 


the dolce stil nuovo were nurtured Sicily and 
where Greek culture had been sown 


What has been discussed till now the quality 
several letters. Another aspect euphony deserving 
attention their pitch, absolute and relative. Apart 
the natural inflexions that denote feeling and 


speech, matters vocal pitch Greek differed from many 
other European languages two respects: the 
pitch seems have been higher than more 
latitudes, and the relative pitch each syllable was 
trolled fixed accents. hig 
The evidence for the absolute pitch consists 
scattered allusions. favourite word the poets 
admirable voice implying both high and fro 
contrast Annie Laurie’s northern tones, which were fro 
and sweet,” and the admired husky undertones 
film stars. The Greeks especially prais sed the high, clear, 
liquid tone the tree-crickets that sing all through 
some interesting remarks euphony. specially praises words 
are trisyllabic and ‘‘combed-out’’ (pexa contrast with 
shaggy,) ‘‘leaving the speaker with certain sweetness, like 
donna, donare, salute. Oscar Weise his Language and 
the Roman People (trans. London, 1909), 60, notes, ‘‘Latin 
middle position between the rich vowel system and liquid 
the Italian and the agglomerations the 
language,’’ and later, ‘‘The Latin language far from possessing the 


harmony the Greeks’’ (F, Wolf). 
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Callimachus called 

Audibilibus 804a Aristotelian writer 
gives definition: are which are fine 
but firm but have jarring overtones. 
So, generally speaking, not matter body 
nor high and low tones, nor close sequences 
sounds but sharpness fineness 
and precision preference for 
survives Greece. Bachtin (loc. cit., 29) observes 
“To present-day Greek the northern ‘fullness’ speech 
very surprising. ‘Has everybody your country got 
such thick voice was once asked. 
Their high, thin voices seem less astonishing us.” 
The remark paralleled Diogenes Laertius 27, 
where Crantor describes tragic actor’s voice 
rough tree-trunk instead polished statue. 

the ancient Greeks had been asked explain this 
high pitch and clear quality, they would probably have 
teferred the advantages their Its nature, 
dear, dry, and without excessive heat cold, saved them 
from the phlegmatic throatiness northern,languages and 
from the brittle tonelessness desert peoples’ speech (for 


which their word might have been 


Papyrus 2079, 29. For 
Comparative Literature Studies, July, 1942. Homer, contrast, 
such thick confused noise made barbarians marching 
into battle, flock starlings, literally ‘‘woolly’’ 
756). refers the Seirens’ song (Od. XII, 
Heralds are regularly When Thersites 246) 
Eustathius explains loc. 

and Vitruvius Architectwra 
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But, besides the advantages clear sharp 


nunciation, Greek poets had another musical resource 
the fixed pitch variation marked each word 
grave, and circumflex accents. Unluckily, the exact 


certain, however, that the accents denoted definite 
pattern rising and falling tones, which skilled poet 
adapt his purposes with fine effect. English 
most other European languages the poet has 
whatever variation pitch the reciter chooses 


The high musical and euphonic quality the 
language was, like all the finest products Greece, the 
result combination talent and skill, and 
their educational methods from the 
the Greeks very carefully nurtured trained 
voices children that happy blending 
literature and music. Under the rhetoricians 
era, and for seven hundred years later, virtuosity 
euphonious speech, both composition delivery, 
reached degree perfection probably never 
before afterwards. Indeed speech the bet 
Isocratean style might compared with composition 
for formal perfection. Ancient teachers elocution 
seem have evolved technique training 
that used for opera singers to-day. the 


time the ancient audiences from the fifth century 


onwards appear have been quick detect faults 
appreciate virtues. Anecdotes illustrate this—the 


Philologie, April, 1938, 133 ff., and see Sturtevant op. cit., 

Though, should noted, the respective vowels tend 
normal pitches their own, being usually deeper than ee, 
and on. See Phonétique Expérimentale 
Rousselot, especially See also Demetrius the 
the seven vowels Egyptian priests. 
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ature 
could 
and 


the theatre Athens when actor ludicrously mis- 
placed accent (scholium Wasps 44-5), Demosthenes’s 
with his deliberate alteration the accent 
may here, though Goodwin thinks the tradition absurd), 
the pitch-pipe used Gaius Gracchus keep his intona- 
tions right (Plutarch, Gracchi 

Unluckily the line euphonious orators—from the 
Greeks Cicero, Bossuet, Burke—has almost, not 
entirely, perished. Modern oratory grows more and more 
conversational style, and often the orator’s norm 
adjusted that the most uncultivated 
person the audience. Also, the microphone has helped 
kill resonant delivery. the other hand, has 
revived the reading poetry aloud, and here there hope. 
But without musical training—not the elaborate 
harmonies modern orchestration, but simple melodies 


Greek 
the 
time 
the 


and singing—children will find hard appreciate 
express the musical qualities speech. Finally, 
wish revive the theory and practice euphony, our 


best masters will the Greeks. 


ion Illustrations from Homer. 


and 


Echoed vowels and consonants assonance and 
alliteration): XVIII, 576, map 


Often vowels are noticeably repeated singly 


— 
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cf. 111, 350, 71), (in pairs) 
71, cf. 76, 219, 254, 506), (in threes) 
(cf. 


These frequent devices, together with expert use 
onomatopeeia, alliteration and the subtler kinds 
are foreshadowings practice the later 
interest the theory of-euphony. They are essential 
elements poetry. 


for the following supplementary Latin references (and 
silent reading, cf. 34; 10, 33, (under 
pitch-line, 10, (v. Colson’s note). would alo 
like add further thanks Richardson for his 
corrections and comments the proofs. 


fours and fives could also found, but they are 
noticeable. has been observed that Pindar his first Olympian 
runs over the gamut the vowels his first five syllables 
Cf. note above. 

See Platt The Classical Review xxxv, 192, and 
and Reason the Dialogue Attic Tragedy’’ 
Bacchantes etc., Cambridge, 1910. 

For hypersensitive analysis the effect such devices 
forming the poetry, see Edith Sitwell’s Anthology 
(London, 1940), pp. 132-5. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Essay read before the Dublin Metaphysical Society, 
November, 1942. 


and Practice, thinking and doing are usually 
opposed, and there prima facie distinction between 
them. want try discover what this distinction 
and how far ultimate difference. 

Philosophers are theorists, and are generally set down 
devoted speculation without any reference reality, 
and they are sometimes contrasted with scientists, who are 
supposed practical people. There may some justice 
this contrast, and must consider later. But, while 
true that philosophy has par excellence the claim 
concerned with theory, scientists are-theorists too, and 
may the case that the theorising the philosopher 
fits him for action way that does not apply the 
many people have with Plato that 
philosophers should kings, but there has been serious 
call, far know, for scientists mathematicians 
tule the State. 

are contact with reality, whereas thought drift 
away from it; Kant tells us, for instance, that the practical 
ego which acts the real ego; calls intelligible, 
which Kant means that can thought but not known, 
distinct from the ego which known, and which mere 
phenomenon, shadow reflection the real ego, which 
rational will; the rational will touch with reality, 
whereas the theoretical reason only knows phenomena. 
Similarly, Schopenhauer supposes that reality essentially 
will, and that the objects thought are unreal pheno- 
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mena. makes characteristic protest 

such supposed pre-eminence will reality agg 
its separation from appearance. Bradley holds that 
appeal will uncritical attempt make play with 
the unknown; and tells that the idea the 
will must always remain muddy refuge for the 
philosophy, and its claims appear plausible only 
long darkness obscures them. may said that 
briefly consider whether thought and will may separated 
find the philosophies Descartes and 
generally agreed that thought thought must 
active; thought that does not act and develop its objectis 
not thought; further, some psychologists tell that 
ideas are motor, moving forces that express 
through bodily movements, while the d’étre 
body the spatio-temporal medium thoughts, 
that necessarily tend act some way what think 
probably exaggeration suppose that all thought 
translates itself into bodily action, but seems 
that all thought least tends expressed speech, and 
must admit that all thought mental activity. 

Are then thought and will allied faculties which 
subordinate the have here the rival claim 
intellect and will, which were urged, for example, the 
Dominican and Franciscan Schools. The Dominicans tél 
that, while the will free will not and 
between alternatives, dependent the intellect 
content; the other hand, for the Franciscans, the wil 
the complete cause the willed action, and 
posterior it, its function being merely give knowledge 
what the will wills. 

seems that both these doctrines think will and 
intellect intrinsically independent one another, 
that there distinction different faculties within 
soul, and the vexed question further arises the relation 
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the soul its faculties. Without entering detail 
into this controversy about the relative claims intellect 
and will, may sufficient point out that intellect that 
inactive does nothing, thinks nothing, and nothing, 
and will activity which not intelligent guided 
law unintelligible, inexplicable and can explain nothing; 
further, the “soul considered substance behind its 
faculties empty abstraction, being only the unity 
mental activities regarded thing distinct from them. 
refreshing turn from such subtleties Spinoza’s 
assurance that will and intellect are one and the same, and 
that the soul mode thinking; may perhaps 
consider this doctrine independently meta- 
physic substance. 

Let say that theory and practice are modes 
experience which the subject always both thinking 
and active; all experience essentially relation subject 
and object, and the different modes experience vary with 
the different relations subject object and the different 
with which concerned. may distinguish 
cognition theory and conation practice comple- 
mentary forms finite experience; may called finite, 
because both cases there opposition between subject 
and object which the subject endeavours overcome; 
such cognition the object has known, and the subject 
have the converse procedure; the subject aims altering 
the object some way accordance with his own ideas 
value ends which are realised spatio-temporal 
form. This involves the thought the various means 
their end completion. Practical activity will 
vary according have mind more less clear and 
consistent understanding the object altered, the 
end aimed at, and the means which the end 
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realised the object. Some thought the object, 


and end appears present all practical activity 
the stage reflex action, and may distinguish 


levels such thought; may relatively immediate 
implicit, while adjusting itself 
and may have deliberate reflective activity, where 
end clearly thought with its intervening stages. 
will consider typical examples later, but every case 
subject determining concrete object according 
ideas value which are translated into physical 

rather than practical activity, find that striving 
perfect our knowledge some content object; inter 
mediate steps here, too, are necessary, until coherent 
whole while the content before the mind 
continually altered our thinking until the 
thought out, not now aim modifying the character 
cognition theorists think and describe our 
general terms, whether concrete physical object 
whether universal. 

The study the character our object may 
practical activity and exertion our own part and 
mitting various changes, that may study it, 
Bacon says, varying circumstances; this clearly the 
case both the experimental sciences and also daily 
life; wish study Peter Jones, for example, 
may committed long series actions exhausting 
both us; may have play long sets 
with him the sun, perhaps climbing mountains 
his company. 

Cognition and theory, however, appear primarily 
concerned with the universal rather than the 
while practice directly concerned with the particular and 
concrete. seem have here second clue 
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distinction between theory and practice. theory the 


our thought abstract and general, and tend 
turn away from the particular and, far cognition 
contemplates given facts, tends analyse, simplify, and 
look for the essential and general. Thought cognition 
constructs theory; this theory may serve explain 

sensible repeatable facts and verified the 
particular facts; this the case when set out 
set historical events, and also the aim 


chemistry and the other special sciences; all these cases 
our end some general conception which try verify 
facts; further, theory may transcendent and meta- 
trying think the absolute universal ground 
things, thinking subjects less than phenomenal 
ect 


Leaving aside metaphysical theory for the present, the 
standpoint cognition realistic; the subject confronted 
with objective world which wishes know, and 
demands that his theory should correspond with it. 
practice, the other hand, the standpoint idealistic; 
the world nature has altered correspond 
with the ends, values, and ideals the subject. 


say, accordingly, that the realm theory 
it, those things which, Aristotle says, cannot 
altered and about which not deliberate; the realm 
daily practice, the other hand, consists the manifold 
sting have here the distinction between the spatio-temporal 


world which live and act and the eternal intelligible 
world theory. Aristotle continually warns against 
separating the two worlds reality and appearance, 
and particulars, and should bear this warning 
inmind. The world universals, while not separate 
from the world particulars and realised it, differs 
from the abstract from the concrete; since practice 
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deals with the particulars, and there can 
properly speaking, without thought knowledge, 
that practice involves knowledge the particular 
concrete, the particular which present space and 
Spatio-temporal existences seem differ from 
being their complexity, multiplicity, and 
While the universal genus may divided into many 
species, each possesses definite number characteristig 
which may determined theory and definition. 
concrete individual, the other hand, inexhaustible 
while completely intelligible, and all his predicates 
universals, shareable others, our knowledge him 
never complete, for exists relation 
determined indefinite number other individuals 
and hence cannot completely determined 
abstract definition set universals; hence, for 
theory man general could completely determin 
the nature Socrates Cleopatra who possess infinite 
variety aspects omitted abstract thought. 

The practical man, accordingly, must have 
the particular; this means that not confused 
the variety and complexity.of the concrete, but 
aspects which are relevant his ends and the 
rules for carrying them out. 

The knowledge required for practice differs from 
theory, and distinctive art compared 
science. may illustrate this point comparing 
and chemistry the one hand with medicine the 
The medical man requires vast equipment knowledge 
gathered from these and other sciences, and 
cation universals the complex particular 
with the end health view which seems 
medicine, and makes the medical practitioner 
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and theory, uncanny sagacity which enables 
him recognise certain universals different contexts, 
and piece whole together from dis- 


regarding details which are irrelevant; will not, for 
example, symptoms which suggest arsenical 
poisoning, and apply stomach pump patient who 


suffering from acute appendicitis. 

This ability cognise the individual and grasp the 
diverse detail seems the gift the man action. 
social sphere know the man who can gather the 


complex situation and deal with with tact 
and whether aiming the common good 
merely his own advantage; contrast this social 
with the man who continually mistaken about the 
character and motives others, and who full 
suspicion towards the kindly and ever strives 


appease the implacable. 
Similarly, while Aristotle tells that the abstract 


performs nothing, postulates practical 
wisdom morality; practical wisdom enables the good 
apply moral ideas daily life and regulate what 
would otherwise emotion impulse, that the 
Summum Bonum the good and complete life may 

This idea seems behind his doctrine that 
pute virtue mean; the good man adjusts and applies moral 
principles practical syllogisms, that the right and 
appropriate action emerges like the conclusion from its 
premisses the particular situation recognised; is, 
ledge example, generous proportion his means, and 
knows when and how much subscribe, and look 


ation 
artist 


probably find that has left his family quite well off, but 
comfortable that they can live his savings. 
the other hand, man may possess abstract theoretical 
morality and the Summum Bonum and 
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such values generosity and sobriety, which are 

it, while the rules which actually follows 
are quite different; may have one set rules 
Sundays and another for week-days; may 
apply his complex particular situations, that 
may show certain low cunning his dealings with 
men, and far may appear successful 
action. But, since the principles his conduct 
with the Swmmum Bonum, the common good for all 
his practical life really failure; for does not 
those ends realise the kind life which should 
rational being. cannot separate practice 
morality, for the ends our actions must 
with the Summum Bonum. 

What call practice, accordingly, seems 
the application universals value 
technical rules complex particular situations; 
universals and rules, course, need not 
formulated, and may only brought light 
reflection and analysis; moreover, they are not rigid, 
they are readily adjustable varying and changing 
cumstances, just Aristotle tells that equity 
from legality the use leaden rule, which 
one get round corners and from 
scrapes. 
The unpractical idealist, the other hand, 
certain principles which aims reforming the 
without sufficient study the actual, knowledge 
intermediate steps which are necessary; impose his new 
bound fail, for his attitude rather like that 
abstract theorist than that the practical man. 
the same abstract opposition ideal real Kant 
For Kant, practical reason the assertion the 
spontaneous will the subject; rational being, 
subject essentially universal ego, and, such, 
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this law, and helping verify it; theory, far, 


for the individual, while submitting the laws 
theory, shows variety unity which cannot 


exhausted any such set laws, and can only give partial 


verification them. Practice, the other hand, sets out 


work 


the concrete world nature; has deal directly with 
the 
find 
possible result. Theory and practice, accordingly, 


relation later. But the story not yet complete. 
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solely from the universal law duty; 


law-giver, knows and cares nothing for what 
particular, whether the sphere his subjective life 
the objective world. While Kant right insisting 


that the rational man must act from regard for law 
principle, should remember that realising the law 


own nature space and time, and hence cannot 
rigid monotonous law excluding variety, but one 


the spirit and not merely the letter. Kant’s moral 
best illustrated his insistence telling the truth, 
but clear that veracity must tempered circum- 
and that unreasonable and undesirable, and 
impossible, always tell the whole truth and 


nothing but the truth. 
started out asking what does the distinction 
between theory and practice rest, and whether is. 


with thinking the abstract law universal, and 
interested the individual only uniform instance 


dwell the universal the expense the 


with certain universal conceptions value goodness, 
the aim the practical man realise these 


the concrete individual, and assimilate far possible 
his ideals; concentrates the individual the 
expense the universal, adjusting the ideal far 
and scientific laws obtain the 
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have not yet said anything philosophical theory, 
have suggested that philosophers may have some 
practical men. What the difference 
theory the scientist and that the philosopher? 
may say once. that the one case physical, 
the other metaphysical. 

The scientist concerned with what can 
physical terms; quality replaced quantity, and 
subject’s life, experience, and values are ignored; 
Eddington tells us, The Nature the Physical 
all that discovers ultimately collection atoms 
electrons and fields force arranged space and 
apparently similar those found inorganic objects, and 
traces everywhere physical characteristics, energy, 
temperature, entropy. will regard the body 
pointer readings which express the varying 
tions electrons and protons. The microscopic 


however, appear individuals possessing 
mination, and can only use statistical laws 
their behaviour, calculating according the theory 
probability the way which the electrons will jump. 
much the same way Insurance Companies regard 
individual man member crowd, and the 
bilities before him can calculated the theory 
averages, and will paid accordingly, sets 
house fire, loses his life. Both recognise 


individual, but they are not really concerned with 


such, but only far certain abstract laws are 


him. 
Professor Haldane, his Gifford Lectures 


Philosophy and the Sciences, dwells the abstract 


the physical sciences and their inadequacy from 
biological standpoint. From the physico-chemical 
view, nature reduced the chaotic interplay 


molecules, and the universe becomes flux 
apparently occurring discontinuously. For biology, 
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other hand, there continual co-ordination between 
organism and its environment, that clear line can 
between them means this co-ordination the- 
normal conditions life are maintained when say 
should leave the patient Nature, who the best 
should remember that Nature not 
within but also outside us. 


Biology, and also psychology, clearly point the unity 
the individual with his complex environment, and the 
any interpretation the world which not 
first and last the unity which all difference 
and from which arises. Biology and psychology 
themselves special sciences dealing with the individual 
which thinks the concrete whole as. such. 
Philosophy attempts the heroic task thinking the unity 


the universal and the particular, the one and the many, 
subject and object. Hence cannot accept the truth 
set universals which particulars are 


related which fail express the full nature 
Philosophy turns our thoughts the Absolute, 
the Universal Individual. The history philosophy 


records many conceptions the Absolute, beginning with 
the Absolute Water Thales Greece, and the Absolute 
the Nothing eastern philosophy. The danger has always 
rest content with some conception that not the 
the most perfect Being, and which not the 

truth both the self and nature. 
the defects ordinary abstract theory and 
are remedied. Theory which substitutes uni- 
the for concrete experience and tries verify them 
appeal particulars, left with the opposition 
universal and particular, abstract and concrete, 
thought content and experienced fact. Practice asserts 
that the universal the subject must the truth, and 
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alters concrete particulars, that his values and som 


are realised them. But, however firmly may 


‘the particular situation, adapting ideal and real 


another, must find that the contingency and 


space and time can never adequate his 
perfection. The doctor only cures his patients till they 
die; the whitest robe earthly saint reveals tinge 


grey. 


Philosophy, the other hand, abandons the 


dualistic point view common sense, science 


practice, which accept the opposition between the self 
The philosopher transcends the opposition digging 
the ultimate Identity. looks this Identity 
ground which unites subject and object, making 
experience possible; hence the opposition between nating 
and finite selves not ultimate; are not the 


which rational experience, knowledge, art, and 


can take root and flourish. This view common 
great philosophers, however differently they may 
conceived the nature the Absolute. the 
Being which the finite depends, here ideal and 
meet, and here the touchstone truth and 
which must finally refer both thought and action. 


theory, but differs from abstract theory and 


practice seeing that the principles thought are 
external the world, and that the ideals action 
merely subjective imposed it, but that they are 
part the plan the universe which participate 

Once see that the object philosophy 


the fullest sense, find hard ‘separate 
religion; both tend use the same language, and the object 
both seems ultimately the same. This 
remembered when said that philosophy mere 


and, while the sciences give certain knowledge 
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practical use may made, the philosopher good 


speculation; its object know Truth and 
realise cognition. But the philosopher who steeps 


mind the primal source all subjects and objects 


wil gain view himself, his fellows, and the 


which must profoundly influence his whole life. 
content sleep all his days like Aristotle’s 


hypothetically virtuous man, but will necessarily regard 
himself organ the Absolute, identify himself with 


which the essence practice; such cognition cannot 
off from practice, and placed water-tight 
itself. may recall that, when the 


law and gain sympathy with other individuals 


Thomists exalted intellect over will, they urged that 


intellect shares the Divine vision; the Scotists, the 
hand, who believed the primacy will over 
intellect, answered that love higher than any intellectual 
have already rejected the separation 
and will, and may adopt Bosanquet’s saying 
that love which unites opposites harmony the main- 
logic. will further remember that Spinoza 
the highest form cognition intellectualis amor 


divine and the highest form human activity; for 


the oppositions between subject and universal and 
ideal and real, which are distinctive finite 
have been overcome. Here have the 
synthesis theory and practice; for this theoria finite 
ruth which aims the true and finite practice which 
the good, are transformed and united. 
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his Reminiscences Oxford, the late 
Tuckwell, sometime Fellow Oriel, quotes saying 
Mark Pattison’s about the characteristics the 
product his own Oxford and other British 
versities. “The Oxford man, shirt front, finger 
costume generally, was,” said Pattison, 
beauty,—and knew nothing; the Cantab, slightly 
and knew something; the Caledonian knew little 
moral philosophy, much about the Scotchmen who 
handled it; the Dublin man was boor externals, 
knew everything.” The dictum, like most 
the kind, was probably based insufficient 
not know that Pattison ever visited 
number Dublin University men can have known 
probably small. One can easily believe that the 
those whom met were not those Oxford, 
does not follow that they were Dublin 
was those days much more than now the 
class (the upper middle class),—almost 
separated from the majority the Irish population, 
some extent race, and largely privilege the 
privilege. Catholics had been admitted degrees 
far back 1793, but was not till the passing 
Act 1873 that students other than 
the Protestant Episcopal Church became eligible 
positions the University. 

Such environment was not all likely 
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produced arrogance; but boorishness, may fairly 
the Southern States before the American Civil War. 
Omniscience, may equally sure, was rare. The 
Trinity graduates who came under the notice Mark 
Pattison were probably men outstanding abilities, 
and, even those who were not, had doubt the Irish- 
man’s knack showing off knowledge advantage. 
Certainly, Pattison had mind those who were 
doing the work Dublin University those days, 
had reason fear that the humour his statement 
would spoiled its exaggeration. James Henthorn 
Todd, who 1831 became Fellow, though chiefly re- 
and editor old Irish manuscripts, was also editor 
some Wycliffe’s works and Professor Hebrew 
the University; and must have had least 
respectable knowledge mathematics gain Trinity 
Fellowship. 1832 James McCullagh became Fellow, 
aman whose “brief career was yet sufficiently long 
place him the highest rank among the mathematicians 
and, few years earlier, “at twenty-two 
years age William Rowan Hamilton, under- 
graduate, was elected the chair [of Astronomy], 
Airy was candidate, and once gave himself 
that series profound researches which culminated 
the discovery the system Quaternions, and placed 
him among the greatest mathematicians any age 
-This marvellous man was also something 
poet, and was linguist remarkable powers. 
George Salmon, almost famous controversialist 
and New Testament scholar mathematician, became 

Andrews, quoted Professor MacNeile Dixon his 
History T.C.D. 

*W. MacNeile Dixon, Trinity College, Dublin, 114. 
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Fellow 1841; and, three years later, Joseph 


Galbraith and Samuel Haughton, whose names 
familiar more than one generation students through 
the well-known .Galbraith and Haughton science 


were elected Fellowship. Both were Church Ireland 


clergymen, but Galbraith remembered the elderly 


leader what was known the New 


Protestant movement favour Home Rule, 
Haughton was for many years Registrar the Medical 


School Trinity College. 1846 John Kells Ingram 
who student had written the famous song, Who 


was appointed the Chair Oratory and English 
Literature 1852, and was Regius Professor 
between 1866 and 1879. was Shakespeare 
notable philologist, authority economics 


the end his days, disciple Auguste 
Great versatility was also displayed Thomas Kingsmill 


Abbott, logician, translator Kant, and Biblical 


and still greater versatility John Pentland who 
seemed have taken all knowledge for his province. 


The versatility Trinity men that time 


accounts for Pattison’s ascription them 


was, however, characteristic which was bound 


become rarer the fields knowledge were 


the College staff were specialists, were known 
Among the Fellows were George Francis Fitzgerald, the 
great physicist; Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, who 
Purser published one the most famous editions 
Cicero’s Letters; John Henry Bernard, the 


theologian, who became Archbishop Dublin 
afterwards Provost Trinity, succeeding Sir 


Mahaffy; and’ John Bagnell Bury, Regius Professor 
Greek, and, some years later, Professor 
History Cambridge. The Parliamentary 
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tives the University were Edward Henry Carson, the 
Lord Carson later days, and the historian, 
Lecky. the brilliant academic society that time 
two—Mr. Fry and Dr. Gilbart Smyly,— 
survive. 

there had been tendency Trinity towards 


early mid-Victorian times, should have 


become unmistakable before the opening the present 
century. The University had ceased 
almost wholly Anglo-Irish origin and Protestant 
Episcopalian religion. Though the Provost, Dr. Salmon, 
was Church Ireland clergyman, and five the seven 
Senior Fellows were Orders, the twenty-five Junior 
Fellows only three were clerics. the sentiment ex- 
pressed oblige had not influenced earlier 
generations students, could not expected have 
influenced the young people who were now coming into 
College. noblesse other than that found Nature’s 


gentlemen there nothing. The system 


Intermediate education, set the last quarter the 
ptevious century, had done much extend secondary 
education the country. This extension was especially 
noticeable the Roman Catholic population. 
fees” helped the Catholic secondary schools (which, more- 
over, benefited economically being the hands 
celibate communities), and prizes and exhibitions en- 
couraged Catholic boys and girls increasing numbers 
had the Royal University view. That university was 
far from satisfying the wishes the Roman Catholic 
Church, though whatever religious atmosphere adhered 
was mainly Catholic. But merely 
examining body, lacking the prestige and civic influence 
which teaching university might expected have. 
Aconsiderable proportion its alumni (despite the frowns 
the Church) prepared for its examinations the 
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“godless” Queen’s Colleges. University education becam 
popular the literal sense the word. And, 
because had become popular, the number 
entering Trinity College increased. The 
and disendowment 1869 the Irish Church had 
possible for Catholics the upper and middle 
meet Protestants those classes equal footing 
and many these Catholics looked the Imperial 
for careers for their sons, Trinity was obviously the 
place for the training these young men. And the 
and exhibitions which the Intermediate 
Board lightened the expenses secondary education for 
clever students were the same time 
Northerners the College. The boy who had dom 
brilliantly the Intermediate examinations might 
ably hope for some the great prizes which 
attracted the brainy who were also hard-working. 
way another the personnel the College was changing 
and, boorishness was ever show itself, would 
shown itself time when the University, ceasing 
national institution. 
However this may be, not many years the 
century had gone when new and potent 
began felt Trinity. 1903, near the end 
Dr. Salmon’s Provostship, the authorities decided admit 
women students the College. They were 
compete for prizes, exhibitions, and non-foundation 
scholarships, but were excluded from Fellowship. The 
exclusion does not seem have been resented. Fellow 
ship those days was awarded the results 
examination difficult that was said, not 
jest, that the successful candidate had had work hard 
that was never able much afterwards. 
professional schools were thrown open the new 
and to-day there are Dublin women graduates 
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and law most parts the Empire. There seems 
nothing the Statutes keep women students out the 
Engineering School, but far none has entered. The 


Arts, the majority women have 
gecialised modern languages history, though the 


ootin 

woman gain Studentship (the highest award 
graduation) took classics her principal 
have been few women graduates mathematics; and, 


recent years, philosophy, subject which, one might 
suppose, would have little attraction for the practical 
female mind, has been taken by.many women students. 
Though Dr. Salmon, octogenarian, did not favour 
the admission women, few would now deny that, 
admitting them, the authorities did much for the College and 
for society. One the immediate consequences was large 
lications from women students Oxford 
number 
and Cambridge for degrees Dublin. That 
students who had degrees should proceed eundem 
gradum, might seem impossible outside Ireland, though 
University had doubt power confer whatever 
degrees liked, and call them eundem degrees, 


for 
done 


having such power; was only after 


with the Oxford and Cambridge authorities 
that admitted Oxford and Cambridge students dis- 
dation which they had qualified for ‘but had not been 

The able get home. Dozens women availed themselves 
the opportunity having their academic attainments 
publicly acknowledged, and the coffers Trinity College 
her benefited considerably. residence, Trinity Hall, the 
hard 
dents, 


Moral Science 

Olive Purser, sometime Lady Registrar, T.C.D. witness 
the Inquiry into the Position Classics the Educational System 
the United Kingdom (1919). 


liked. The University did not, however, act 


late Miss Alice Maud Henderson, Moderator Mental and 
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outskirts Dublin, was opened for women students 
1908, and, two years later, this was enlarged 
inclusion adjoining house, bought and 
the University the late Sir John Purser Griffith 
who 1872 lost Fellowship through his refusal 
the statutory declaration, which that time included 
formula signifying acceptance the Thirty-nine 
(Purser became Fellow 1879, the Fawcett Act 
having removed all religious tests.) 
Another considerable addition Trinity’s roll 
the granting certain privileges students 
African Universities. Few these students, most 
whom were attracted the fame the Dublin 
could have taken Dublin degrees but for 
arrangements which their academical standing 


Africa was taken into account the Trinity 
1909 arrangements were made with Magee 
Londonderry, which students who had 
two-years’ course that college might obtain credit 
half the Arts Course Trinity passing the 
were enabled complete the Arts course 
favourable terms. 
These and other extensions function were brougit 
about the College authorities; but, about the same 
seemed scheme might carried out over 
heads which would seriously alter the status the 
and bring into being what would practically 
University Dublin. The scheme, usually referred 
the Bryce scheme, was put forward speech 
Mr. James Bryce (afterwards Viscount Bryce), who 
the time Chief Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Bryce 
spent most his life out Ireland, and, the time 


speech, had spent Chief Secretary not more than 
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there. Royal Commission had recently inquired into the 
state and needs education Ireland, and had made 
recommendations dealing with Dublin University. the 
Commission’s report, and influenced perhaps the 
opinions Irish education expressed Sir Horace 
Plunkett his recently-published and much-discussed 
the New Century, Mr. Bryce, aided and abetted, 
some said, Sir Anthony McDonnell, planned recon- 


University, the position mere constituent college. 
the speech outlined the Government’s plan, 
Mr. Bryce reminded his hearers the expression the 
Charter 1591, which the College was referred 
attempt add college had succeeded, and Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Dublin University were all the world one 
leted and the same institution. Now, 1907, attempt was 
made break the tradition three hundred years; 
anew Dublin college was founded, college which 


Roman Catholic students could with their Church’s 
equally The Queen’s Colleges Belfast and Cork were 

included the scheme, and the University Dublin 
would thenceforth federation four colleges. 
time, Mr. Bryce stressed the fact that religious tests would 
ther exclude anyone from the new college, but the 
defenders Trinity had difficulty showing that the 
tests would not make the college unde- 
rred and everyone Ireland knew that nothing 
but practically denominational college would have 
satisfying the Catholic bishops. They would 


accepted college within Dublin University, but they 
was Protestant. They were even willing accept 


college the Royal University, provided that 


struction Dublin University which would have reduced 
Trinity College, that time indistinguishable from the 


was adequately equipped and endowed. But, 
free choice, there doubt that they would have 
for separate Catholic university. Trinity had 
admit Catholic chapel within its walls, but the offer 
refused. The bishops made secret their 
opposition Catholics being educated along 
Protestants. 
The Trinity authorities recognised Mr. Bryce’s 
intentions, but the impracticability his scheme 
their point view) seems have been evident 
beginning. the pamphlets which they stated 
case, they emphasised the inevitably 
character the proposed new college, and the 
expediency bringing into one university 
fundamentally different. Trinity, though Protestant, 
essentially undenominational; the new college, tests 
tests, was bound be, and remain, Catholic. 
ship Trinity was awarded marks obtained 
examination, not the candidate’s weltanschauung; 
fessorships the new college would given only 
who could trusted say nothing that the bishops 
judge dangerous Catholic faith and morals. 
union such institutions, Professor Dowden 
would establish Irish cockpit internecine 
One well “tether together the 
autonomous cat and autonomous dog, and 
the public the harmonious alliance naming 
From Trinity’s point view there remained 
greater danger. Not only would the new 
denominational; there was risk, almost certainty, 
the new university being denominational too. 
this, Professor Thrift pleaded strongly. 
out that both primary and secondary education 
had become denominational, and asked whether 
Liberal Government the day could really desire 


— 


whole education, primary, secondary, 
should Dublin University 
left undisturbed, that there might remain 
Ireland “one institution which there should 
which appointments should made merit alone, 
religion and religious qualification.” 
Mr. Bryce suggested that graduates his new university 
indicating their proof, Professor 
remarked, that recognised the injustice 
the Dublin degrees students variously educated. 


educatec 
the federal constitution the proposed university did 


federation, they said, was only temporary 
and the experience the Victoria University 
justify them. any case, federation should 
between equals. was necessary,” wrote 
federate the [English] provincial colleges 
one proposed federate them with Oxford 
Even between equals, the virtues 


solution the university problem, from 
Catholic point view, might have been reached 


advantage the Fawcett Act; but this solution 
ainty, never have been seriously considered the 


the required “atmosphere” sending Catholic 


authorities. should have been possible give 


ant, 
ata 
have not been conspicuous; funds permitted, 
probable that the colleges the present National 
would demand independence. Certainly Uni- 
legs College, Cork, had had chance, would have 
ere this the University Munster. 


Catholic secondary education was not position 

large numbers such university Dublin, 
Catholic bishops may have felt that send their der 
among the Trinity wolves that time would have 
tempt Providence. Circumstances have changed 
then, but the ban Trinity has not been raised. 
true that Catholics have entered the College despite the 
ban, and that there have even been Catholic 
four, think, the number Catholics 
been large enough change the intellectual 


the place. the time the Bryce scheme 


Professor Stockley, Dublin graduate who 
Catholic, series magazine articles advocated 
bold policy taking the Trinity authorities their 
They had welcomed the advent Catholics. Dr. 
had said that Catholics “could turn the 
Trinity College into Catholic atmosphere, they 
had gone say that, since the College 
great Irish institution,” whatever claims the 
might make the future, they could count 
helping them. Professor Stockley asked for 
was willing take Trinity found it, using 
great resources for the benefit Catholics. 
Trinity’s help was not needed. Mr. Bryce 

Washington British Ambassador, and, soon after, 
Government founded the National University, 
the Queen’s Colleges Cork and Galway 
university colleges), and new college Dublin. 
was let its own way. Whether great chance 
been missed, who shall say? Certain is, any rate, 
Trinity has not become less national, less Irish. 
significant that the Irish Convention 1917 was 
the Regent House Trinity College. the 
year the College had been for some days isolated, 
besieged, when Sinn Fein and British troops tried 


Catholic sentiment. But, the ’seventies last 


A 
4 


time. Tens thousands Irishmen were 
(unconscripted) the Great War. Trinity was 
denuded students, and the long lists names its 
Honour show something what College and 
Country suffered. And, outside the College gates, Sinn 
was beginning struggle destined make certain 
failure the last attempt bring North and South 
into political partnership. The Convention failed, and, 
years later, with the creation the Border, North 
South were farther from union than ever. Yet, 
Trinity College, since those days, Northern and Southern 


number of) Sinn Feiners, have lived and worked 
amity. The late Provost, Dr. Thrift, member 
the Dail, won the respect all parties, and owed 
his position Provost party the members which 
1916 must have regarded the great Elizabethan 
foundation College Green the least the 
institutions. the present relations between 
the College and the State some read the promise 
times for Ireland. 


CHILLINGWORTH. 
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THE SEQUEL PLATO’S FIRST 
SICILY. 


388 Plato, after visit Italy, crossed over 


his seventh epistle attributes the journey 


some over-ruling Providence. tells how 


Dion, brother-in-law the elder Dionysius, 


his adherence the cause philosophy; his 


with the tyrant his return Athens says 


Later writers, however, assert that Dionysius 


with Plato and caused him sold into slavery; 


them add that was speedily ransomed 
his friends. (Relevant passages from these 


are printed the end this paper.) 


Dion 5.—Dion persuaded Dionysius 
lecture which Plato spoke Justice and Courage with 
pointed remarks the life and character tyrants. 
showed such evident displeasure that Dion fearing 
consequences “hastened send Plato away the trireme 


was conveying Pollis the Spartan Greece. But 


secretly requested Pollis, possible, kill Plato the 
failing that, any rate sell him into slavery; 
this said the reason why Pollis took Plato 
sold him there. this time there was war 
Aeginetans and Athens, and decree was force providing 
any Athenian found Aegina should sold into slavery.” 


three voyages Sicily, the first time see the island 


acquaintance upon him... But when Plato spoke 


asserting that the interest the ruler was not 


the government unless were pre-eminent virtue, 
offended the tyrant who first was bent putting hin 
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death, but being dissuaded Dion handed him over 
Pollis the who had just then arrived 
embassy, with orders sell him into slavery. And then 
Charmandrus, son Charmandrides, indicted him capital 
charge according the law force among the Aeginetans, which 

rovided that the first Athenian who landed the island should 
put death without trial. This law, according Favorinus 
his Universal History, had been passed the prosecutor 
himself. when someone said, though jest, that was 
philosopher, they acquitted him. But some say that was 
brought before the ecclesia which decided not kill him 
Cyrene happened present and ransomed him for twenty 
minae—some say sent him away his friends 


Dioporus xv. 6.—After narrating length how 

Dionysius treated the dithyrambic poet Philoxenus who had 
disparaged his verses, Diodorus adds way appendix, 
similar thing happened Plato the philosopher. Dionysius sent 
him and, first, deemed him worthy most honourable 
reception, since saw that spoke with worthy 
philosophy; but later on, took offence sorhe things Plato 
and became completely alienated; and carrying him off 
market sold him slave for twenty minae. But his 


chane: 
elation 


friends came together, bought him out, and sent him away 
Greece, adding friendly warning that wise man conver- 


which 


with tyrants should practise suavity—or else brevity.” 


Dion 2.— When the report made its way 


Sicily that Plato had come Tarentum, (Dionysius) could 
refuse Dion’s request invite him his Court... 
him. And indeed, Plato was less charmed with 


Accordingly, although had been cruelly outraged 


(1) Was Plato actually sold slave? 
(2) so, was Dionysius responsible for the outrage? 


and Plato nevertheless returned Sicily Dion’s request.” 

These accounts suggest two major questions— 


— 
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SEQUEL 


Among modern scholars find both question 


(1871), Th. (1912), Cornford* (1927), 
whom accept Plutarch’s account; (1927), 
follows Diogenes’ account; also 
who however somewhat dubious about the complicity 


does not commit himself (“he said have caused 
sold”); Meyer (1901) accepts the 
(1936) regards the whole story “barely possible 
very improbable.” 

The notable discrepancies between Diodorus and 
biographers Plutarch and Diogenes may accounted 
the different sources from which they derived 
material. Diodorus has drawn his from one 
historians dealing with Sicily the fourth 
according the most recent view, from the 
excursus which Theopompus (born 
his Philippica. 

the other hand, the accounts Plutarch 
Diogenes are apparently derived from biographical material 
ultimately Athenian origin. Such material was 
used the Sicilian historians, whose interest 


Hist. Greece, ix, 37. 
Siciliens, ii, 154. 
Greek Thinkers (Eng. Tr.), ii, 268. 
Camb. Anc. Hist., vii, 315 
Platon, 253. 
Platonic Epistles, xviii. 
Sicily, 191. 


lines note inserted his text, have received little attention from 
succeeding writers. His cautiously expressed conclusion that 


may have been brought Aegina privateers and there ransomel 


Anniceris approximates that reached the present paper. 
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PLATO’S FIRST VISIT SICILY. 
Stions case was merely incidental. has been noted that 
Diodorus can write Dion’s career without betraying any 
all with the Platonic epistles. 


account, then, represents only what people 


Syracuse the last quarter the fourth century 

But (1) the statement that Dionysius sent for Plato 
ato 


hardly reconciled with Plato’s own account, which 
implies that had special reason for visiting Sicily; 
Plato had actually been sold the Syracusan 
market and purchased his friends, and had then, without 
the elaborate story his sale Aegina would have 
thetorical figment. 
brief reference Nepos probably goes back 
the Sicilian historian Timaeus, who lived 
century after Theopompus. Timaeus’ account, 
survived, would doubtless have corresponded 
that preserved Diodorus. 
and feel certain that Plato’s enslavement 
fact, its scene was not Syracuse but Aegina. 
Dionysius actually quarrelled with Plato, and 
after short interval was sold into slavery, these 
facts alone would sufficient tourse time generate 
legend that Dionysius himself had sold Plato into 
Syracuse. 
Attic biographical tradition professes know 
deal more about Plato’s misadventure than the 
historical tradition represented Diodorus and 
Unfortunately, the end the first century 


when reached Plutarch (Diogenes perhaps century 
had passed through the hands Alexandrian 


whose appetite for sensation was greater thar. 


zeal for The contaminators are probably 
not only for the puerile variations which dis- 
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figure Diogenes’ account Plato Aegina, but also 
the rival versions Dionysius’ conduct which 
Diogenes and Plutarch. 
the story Plato’s sale Pollis Aegina 


app 
whi 
389 the Aeginetans, restored their 
Lysander after Aegospotami, began war against 
The war was instigated and directed the Spartans, 
took the form depredations Athenian shipping. fact 
Athenians besieged Aegina for five months, but mat 
then compelled retire, and hostilities continued 
decisive result till the peace Antalcidas 

Pollis was person some importance 
Chabrias. There is, therefore, nothing surprise 
his presence Aegina 388. 

The name Charmandrus probably genuine, but 
account his alleged decree given Diogenes 
The first (!) Athenian taken the island was 


death without trial. This obviously 
Plato’s case was not taken the island, was 
there Pollis; and ,was not put death. 
the other hand, speaks decree that any 
captured should sold into slavery. there 
decree its tenor must have been this effect. There 

Greeks. The Plataeans 431 put their Theban 
death; the Spartans captured Sphacteria 
detained till the peace Nicias; Callicratidas 
refused sell Greeks into slavery. The conflict 
Athens and Aegina’ could not fail 
memories past enmity, and such feelings might 


expression decree enslave Athenian prisoners. 


} 
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Anniceris who said have ransomed Plato 
was probably (it has been suggested) grandfather the 
philosopher Anniceris mentioned Diogenes 
96-98. That Plato had friend named 
performed the grounds the Academy the 
presence Plato himself, who rebuked him for having 
his time acquiring frivolous accomplish- 
The value this testimony enhanced the 
fact that has nothing whatever with the slave 
market Aegina. 
Aristotle, Physics 199, 13; Diels 
out long ago 1881— 


“The end and the means towards may come 
chance; say, for instance, that stranger 
come chance, paid the ransom, and gone away when 
does so, had come for that reason, though 
was not for that purpose that came.” 


passage, must admitted, fits the Plato- 
story like glove, though Meyer justified 
reminder that the corroboration does not extend 

suggestion has found wide acceptance, but Taylor 


was. 
“The story that Dionysius had Plato handed 
ong Spartan admiral who exposed him for sale 


from Cyrene, though barely possible is, very 
pretty certainly alluded Aristotle, Physics, 
199b. 13. Simplicius seems certainly right 
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supposing that Aristotle’s allusion some 


comedy.” 


Taylor has here ignored the possibility that 


Anniceris episode true but the complicity 


fable. 
his criticism Diels’ hypothesis Taylor 
assume two fiction mongers—No. the author 


No. Plato’s pseudobiographer. has, therefore 
choose between two The first that 
took his idea from the comedy written No. 
altering the names the dramatis personae 
the second, that No. invented 
identical with the situation which Aristotle had taken 
the comedy No. Either these alternatives 
-probable.” 
appears, then, that there are good grounds 
accepting authentic the story Plato’s 
Aegina and his liberation. But the rival versions 
Plutarch and Diogenes the quarrel and the 
arouse suspicion. The divergence suggests that 
ever was sound tradition what happened 
that tradition has been lost. 
When find two different accounts what 
said the presence Dionysius and observe 
themes both alleged discourses appear the 
may fairly sure that both are simply 
reconstruct what the author the Republic 
said such occasion. 
Plutarch’s story the kidnapping valuable 
casting discredit Diogenes’ story, which 
source either disbelieved or—more probably—had 
heard of. The “cock-and-bull” story Dionysius 
interview with Pollis evidence two 
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writer was concerned represent Dionysius 
for the kidnapping; the other, that had 
direct action Dionysius. The secret inter- 
account not what the writer found his 
but what thought must have happened. 
Hence produces credentials any sort; cannot 
whether the secret was revealed Dionysius, Pollis, 
Plutarch, should noted, qualifies 
the story the “secret request” the word 
regularly attaches elsewhere the Dion and 
Lives stories which reproduces but not pre- 

lato Again, has been objected, and with reason, that Plato 
not willingly embark the trireme Spartan 


appears that Dionysius deserves acquittal, 
the evidence against him worthless. 


the end the fourth century, was collecting his 
for the Sicilian episode his 
among other stories illustrative the character 
Dionysius The Athenian biographical tradition 
form, may presumed, knew nothing 
treachery, but its Alexandrian continuators 
They knew that was wrong the 


Plato’s enslavement, but were prepared accept 
Dionysius’ complicity. Accordingly, Pollis 
ght brought Syracuse for the purpose kidnapping 


Plutarch’s version—the earlier, may pre- 
the two—Dionysius acts secret; Diogenes’ 

actual fact, what happened was something like 
urged Dion, left Syracuse hurriedly, while 


time when Sparta was war with Athens. 
§ 
The story the treachery owes its origin 
chie 
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“the going was good”; his way home his ship 
captured vessel under Pollis’ command was 
Aegina, sold prisoner war, and ransomed 
Anniceris. 


TEXTS. 
From Dion, 


From Diog. 19-20. 
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From Corn. Nep. Dion. 


Neque vero minus Plato delectatus est Dione. Itaque 
Dionysio crudeliter violatus esset, quippe qui eum 
yenumdari iussisset, tamen eodem rediit 
precibus adductus. 


ed q 


VERRIUS FLACCUS AND THE EARLY 
ROME.* 


Floralia, the festival with which mimes are 
tradition most closely associated Rome, were 
celebrated 238 B.c., and became established 
festival The evidence for the existence 
mimt Rome prior this latter date rests 
the following passage 


his acute criticisms and helpful suggestions several questions 
during the composition this article. 

Pliny, N.H., 18, 286; F., 946; Val 
Max., ii, 10. 

Festus’ preceding and fragmentary note (s.v, Saltationes 


Linds.), which would apparently attribute the existence 


the year 364 B.c., vitiated gross anachronism. 
freedman, Protogones, calls him mimus, but exact 


given; Wiist (P.-W., xv, 1744) puts ‘‘about the same 
the incident the old ‘‘mime’’ dancing; Biicheler 


361) calls ‘‘carmen Enniana aetate non multo 
Antiodemis, the Greek artiste whose charms are described epigram 
Antipater ix, 567), may possibly have come Italy early 
this (Wiist, but she not called mime. often 
(e.g. Tenney Frank, Life and the Roman 
Cambridge, 1930, 15) that the mime was among the 
innovations introduced from Sicily after the First War. 

Linds, 326 The ms. reads ‘‘nuntiatio for 
adventu,’’ and ‘‘instaurati qui essent’’ for 
essent’’; both emendations are generally accepted the 
append translation: 

well; the old man dancing.’ The reason why 
Parasites Apollo recite this formula the stage was given 
Verrius the fifth book those entries which begin with the 
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THE EARLY MIME ROME. 


res est; saltat senex,’ quare parasiti 
Apollonis scaena dictitent causam Verrius 
quorum prima est littera reddidit, quod Sulpicio 
Fulvio cos. Calpurnio Pisone praetore 
urb. faciente ludos subito arma exierint nuntiato 
intermissi religionem adferrent instaurandique 
mimum magno natu qui tibicinem saltaret. 
non interruptae religionis editam vocem nunc 
quoque celebrari. hoc libro refert Sinni Capitonis 
yerba quibus eos ludos Apollinares Claudio Fulvio cos. 
factos dicit libris Sibyllinis vaticinio 
Marci vatis institutos, nec nominatur ullus Pomponius. 
ip<sa> appellatione parasitorum Apollinis 
hic causam reddit, cum praeterisset. ait enim ita 
appellari quod Volumnius, qui tibicinem 
partium fuerit, qui fere omnibus mimis 
parasitus inducatur. quam inconstantiam Verri nostri 
non sine rubore rettuli.” 


said was because, the consulship Sulpicius and Fulvius, 
while Calpurnius Piso praetor urbanus was celebrating the games, 
(those present) suddenly ran out arms the news the enemy’s 
approach; they returned into the theatre victorious, worried that the 
interruption (of the games) might require atonement, and that they 
would have repeated. They found there freedman Pomponius. 
great age, who was dancing the flute. And this remark 
was uttered delight that the ritual had been interrupted, and 
still commonly used nowadays. 

this book quotes the words Sinnius Capito, which 
says that those games Apollo were celebrated the consulship 
Claudius and being established accordance with the 
instructions the Sibylline books and the the seer 
there mention any Pomponius. Ridiculously enough, 
gives here the reason for the title ‘Parasites Apollo,’ although 
the other place had passed over it. For says that they are 
called, because Volumnius, the man who danced the was 
actor,’ that (he says) the actor who almost all 
mimes plays the réle parasite. This inconsistency our Verrius 
have not recorded without 
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The latter story refers the inauguration the 
bration the festival, which occurred the following 
But neither story may much credence given, 

appears from the words ludos Apollinares” 
Capito, too, had told the story performer who 


dancing the absence his audience, but that gaye 


the artist’s name Volumnius and the date 
instead Pomponius and 211, the other 
so, the story certainly untrue; for there 
historical incident anywhere recorded for the 
certain that Capito the same passage had also given 
the reason why the Parasiti Apollinis were called, the 
Capito—if indeed were its composer—wished explain 
the term Parasiti Apollinis, which his day was the 
attribute the origin this puzzling phrase 


prototype, parasitus who danced the inaugural 


Apollinares? And what more natural than identify this 
parasitus with mimic actor secundarum partium, 
with the actor who, the time 
for that matter—generally played the parasite? 


But also possible that Verrius, finding the 
the dancer Capito, added his own inference fromit 


the reason for the title Parasiti Apollinis. this case the 


and the appearance mimic actor the inaugural 


25, 12; 26, 23, 


names the consuls are given; they should 


Sulpicius Galba and Cn, Fulvius Centimala (Livy, 26, 1). 


Albert Miiller, ‘‘Die Parasiti Apollinis,’’ Philol. 1904, 
342-361. Capito was contemporary Cicero. Verrius wrote 


reigns Augustus and Tiberius, 
*Note the tense inducatur: Hor., Epist., 18, 
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THE EARLY MIME ROME. 


games Apollo remains unproved. But where, then, did 


anecdote originate? was not invented 
prove the correctness his derivation, may have been 
that the correct version, which Verrius told the earlier 
gave this version, which gives the date 211 and 
mentions name old mime Pomponius, cannot 
either. The occasion referred can only that 
Hannibal made his famous reconnaissance before 
the walls Rome. Servius, who gives Verrius’ story 
cum ludi circenses Apollini celebrarentur, 
the Hannibal nuntiatus esset circa portam 
raptis armis concurrerunt. reversi postea 
piaculum formidarent, invenerunt saltantem circo 
quendam; qui cum interrogatus dixisset, non 
Salva res est, saltat senex’.” 
The accounts Hannibal’s march from Capua 
Rome, given Livy, Polybius, and Appian,” vary 
considerably detail. Yet none them there any 
this Furthermore, the story the old mime 
cannot, stands, fitted into any the different 
the Polybius nor Appian mentions any 
skirmish near the city. states that the 
gural 110. But note Aen. 279 the same writer 
gives yet another origin the proverb, from some performance the 
Megalesia. 
26, 8-10; Polybius, 4-7; Appian Pun., ef. Pliny, 
(20), 76; xxxiv (15), 32; Zonaras—whose account resembles 
ix, 6b, Hermann Haupt, ‘‘La marche d’Hannibal 


Amold, History Rome (Lond., 1857), iii, 403-7; Hallward 
Ancient History, viii, ch. 
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generals led the troops, augmented the presence 
newly-enrolled confidently out the city 
readiness for battle, thereby forcing Hannibal 
any intention might have had making 
attack; instead plundered the country around, and 
the houses, only retiring when “later” the Romans 
bold enough encamp stadia away from him.” Clearly 
these Roman troops could not have been free 
the ludi within few hours the alarm being 
Livy, however, though the only authority 
so, that Fulvius Flaccus marched with 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry from Capua Rome; 
placed his camp outside the walls, between the 
and Colline gates, which were guarded the consular 
armies. Hannibal left his camp the Anio, some 
miles from Rome, and advanced with 2,000 cavalry tothe 
Colline gate, where rode and down, looking the 
city. This was more than Fulvius could stand. sent 
out his cavalry; brief battle ensued; the Carthaginians, 
despite numerical superiority, returned their camp. 
This the only battle known us, which 
story could possibly refer. Only here could there 
clear from the accounts Livy and Polybius tha 
Hannibal’s arrival the Anio was known both the 
military authorities and the civilian population Rome, 


the enrolment was not quite completed, can scarcely have 
been later the year than April, according the Roman 
But the ludi Apollinares were celebrated July (Warde-Fowler, 
Roman Festiwals, 1908, 179). 

could have been none whatever the miraculously abortive 
attempts come grips, which were made the two succeeding 
days (Livy, 26, 11, 1-3). The storms which could scatter two 
could hardly have been endured old dancer. This story, 
quite ineredible (see, Mommsen’s History Rome, 1867, iii, 
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yet this daring approach the very walls the city may 
well have been terrifyingly unexpected. But quite 
incredible that, this moment supreme crisis, with the 
arch-enemy mere three miles away, Flaccus would allow 
his troops leave their camp and cross the city the 
maximus the other order attend the 
Such action would have been sheer madness. 
Moreover, men issuing hastily from the Esquiline 
Colline gate would have easy prey the 
Carthaginians; inconceivable that, with such hap- 
hazard start, they could have attacked the enemy, who 
outnumbered them two one, and have forced them 
retire. 

Pomponius’ spectators, therefore, could not have been 
the cavalry Flaccus who took part the battle. Could 
they have been civilians? quotation definite: 
But, may argued, perhaps Verrius has 
wrongly interpreted genuine tradition, that there was 
panic among the civil population and they flocked out 
the theatre, returning later, when the news the victory 
came through. Such view might find more support. 
tells that when the consuls despatched 1,200 
Numidian deserters from Janiculum Esquiliae, thinking 
that they would useful there was fighting among 
the tombs and garden buildings, the sight these men 
galloping through the middle the city and the consequent 
belief that Janiculum had been captured caused complete 
disorder among the civilians. res tantum tumultum 


‘‘invenerunt saltantem cireo senem 
Livy, 25, 12, 14, says that the ludi Apollinares the year before were 
the circus maximus. ‘‘in theatrum’’ not 
inconsistent with this. There was, course, permanent theatre 
this time; the stage was frequently set the ef. Athen., 
tiv, 615, the year 168 B.c.; Philippe Fabia, 
Rome,’’ Revue Phil., xxi, 1897, 11-25, 

5-8. This incident not mentioned Polybius Appian. 
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fugam praebuit ut, nisi castra Punica extra 
fuissent, effusura omnis pavida multitudo fuerit.” 
Numidians passed close the circus maximus, 
there any truth the story—the crowd 
was assembled. crowd panics more easily than 
isolated individuals. 

Only this radically altered form could Verrius’ story 
contain even germ though all three 
historians describe some detail the panic caused among 
the civil population Rome the news the approach 
Hannibal, Livy alone mentions this particular incident, 
and his words have the unmistakable ring 
would rash indeed attempt justify acceptance 
Verrius’ story reference this imaginative passage 
which resembles only slight degree. 

Neither Livy, nor Polybius, nor Appian knows 
thing Pomponius. Neither Polybius nor Appian 
any reference the celebration ludi. When Livy 
them, several pages later, after the climax 
has been passed and Hannibal has withdrawn, and thenit 
anno fuerunt et, anno fierent referente 
praetore, senatus decrevit perpetuum 
Clearly was unaware any tradition that their 
bration had coincided with the arrival Hannibal. 

appears, then, that neither Verrius’ notes 
trustworthy evidence the existence mimic actors 
Rome this date, nearly forty years before the 
became annual festival. 


REYNOLDS. 
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The NOTES. 


EURIPIDES, MEDEA, 777. 


Story 
three 


ident, Emendation essential, tor (sc. 


introduces impossibly harsh and unparalleled 
ssage, change construction. Page suggests por 
from Page’s own note which makes valiant 
defend it. reject these two suggestions, 

large and therefore improbable rewriting 
(Page). But when know that the lines are 
not natural suppose that the corruption lies 


suggest that scribe’s eye was prematurely caught 


any- 
has 


the end 778 and that wrongly wrote the 
word his archetype the end 777 
were the initial facilitate his slip. With 
speak well his marriage.” See 884 ff., where 
fact she does so. suggestion this kind cannot mathe- 
matically proved, but believe that neater than the 
others which have been offered, (4) that explains how the 

corruption arose, and (c) that, even not the word 


ors 
oralia 


all editors apart from Page have altered omitted. 


THOMPSON. 


Euripides wrote, the corruption lies the first 


NOTES. 


ADDENDA PALMER’S HORACE’S 


the extracts from Professor 
edition the Odes Horace the last number 
Hermathena there appeared the following note 
but the reading the best 
Palmer was here true prophet Vollmer’s editio 
(1907) now records ‘tubes Teuber’.” Mr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has since drawn 
attention article published his father, the Rev. 
James Gow, the Classical Review, xxvi. 
which wrote: will add word also the 
the best all, and which 
Vollmer one Mr. Teuber. not know 
Mr. Teuber supported this reading, but invented 
years ago, and suppressed (at the request the editor 
required sense, viz. ‘you order’ ‘you bid the 
There are, however, some similar instances 

The following note Palmer IV. ii. 49, 
reference James Gow’s emendation “io” que, was 
objects that Horace would not 
synizesis io.” reported that was unable find 
objection: but quoted doubt expressed 
being appended Horace quoted word. Mr. 
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NOTES. 


Gow, who 1936 published complete bibliography 
Housman’s writings (in which there mention 


memory was fault quoting from private letter 
him from Housman.” 


49, 
ras also 
not 
ind this 
ousman 
-qu 
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KOTTABISTAE 


the roll-call God’s sons, 
Sounding sweet and solemn, 
Name we, ’mid His chosen ones, 
Ulster’s own Saint Columb. 


Not without his age’s taint, 
Fierce 

Stern Apostle, weeping Saint, 
Sinful and repenting. 


Creeds taught barbaric men 
Are our children saying, 

Prayers prayed danger then 
Daily are praying. 


4 


From his home and kindred skies 
Self-exiled for ever, 

Fond sought with dying eyes 
Foyle, his oak-crowned river. 


King Saints, whom hold 
Hope our election, 

Thy Spirit mould 
Thy saints’ perfection; 


Till see Thee evermore, 
Ransomed Thy dying, 

With the saved that far shore 
Thine altar lying. 


Mrs. 
(Hymn 345 Church Ireland 


| 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


Est apud Aeternum liber quo pectora fida 
scripta manent quam nomina dulce sonant!); 

aspice, nominibus quae dilectissima Patri 
additur, Ulidia nate Columba, tuum. 

saevus eras, aevi vitium commune prioris, 
nec tibi supplicibus parcere moris erat. 

vita refert sanctum validum celebrare Salutem; 
culpa fuit: lacrimae paenituisse probant. 

norma fide saevae quondam tradita genti 
nonne hodie nostris oribus ipsa 

nonne preces nobis repetitae laude diurna 
tunc vicere tuae multa pericla ‘viae? 

tibi erat fixum numquam tua tecta paterna 
visere proprio semper abesse solo, 

sed tua luminibus dulcis morientibus haesit 
Foela, caput cuius querna corona tegit. 

Optime sanctorum, Rex Sanctissime Christe, 
Quo fretis nobis spesque salusque venit, 

nos virtute doce sanctorum aequare cohortem, 
Numine quippe Tuo scandere summa licet. 

hoc opus instaura, nobis dum morte redemptis 
morte Tua liceat sine fine frui, 

perpetuosque Tuam tandem iaceamus aram, 
qua procul hinc puris est data certa salus. 


ANTHONY TYRRELL HANSON. 
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ICARE. 


Icare est chut ici, jeune audacieux, 

Qui pour voler ciel eut assez courage; 
Ici tomba son corps dégarni plumage, 
Laissant tous braves chute envieux. 


bien-heureux travail d’un esprit glorieux, 


Qui tire d’un petit dommage! 
bien-heureux malheur, plein tant d’avantage 
Qu’il rende vaincu des ans 


chemin nouveau n’étonna jeunesse, 
pouvoir lui faillit, mais non hardiesse 
eut, pour des astres plus beau. 


mourut poursuivant une haute aventure, 
ciel fut son désir, mer 
Est-il plus beau dessein, plus riche tombeau? 


Life mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone; 
Kindness another’s trouble, 
Courage your own. 
KINGSLEY. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


SONNET HONOUR AIRMAN. 


The high adventure ends: fallen Icarus, 
Who the bright courage had soar into the sky. 
Here the earth his limbs, stripped their plumage, 
lie, 
Leaving all heroes’ hearts his fate envious. 
fortunate attempt soul glorious, 
That such prize has won from such slight injury; 
And fortunate his fate indeed, which, though die, 
Has made him over Time’s long years victorious. 


strangely new his young heart never 
The mortal strength limbs, but not his courage, failed. 
He, with life burned away, outshines the galaxies. 

died upon his quest high adventurer. 
The sky was his desire, the sea his sepulchre. 
there fairer fate grander tomb than this? 


Cetera sit spuma bullisque fugacior aetas, 
veluti rupes haec duo fixa manent; 
Improba sors ipsum ferit, ictibus obsta 

Fortis, alterius casibus affer opem. 


Tate. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


Twilight stealing 
O’er hill and sea, 
Vesper bells pealing, 
Call Thee. 
Low Thy mercy-seat, 
‘Father, Thy children 
Craving Thy guidance sweet, 
Bend the knee. 


Lowly confessing 
Trespass and shame, 
Bravely expressing 
Faith Thy Name; 
Praising with one accord, 
Hearing Thy Holy Word, 
Here let our service, Lord, 
without blame. Amen. 


Here lies, but seven years old, our little maid, 
Once the darkness, oh, sore afraid. 

Light the World—remember that small fear, 
And when nor moon nor stars neat! 


MARE 
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Serpit umbra crepusculi 
Per montis juga, per mare; 
Jam campanula convocat 
Vespertina colentes. 


Supplices adeunt Tuas 
Sedes undique Gratiae; 

Nomen dulce regens vias 
Invocantque cadentes. 


Voxque moesta fatentium ’st 
Dedecus, vitium, scelus, 

Nostram proferimus fidem 
Fortiterque fideles. 


Laudes unanimi damus, 
Verba aure sonant sacra, 
Cultus hic vitio vacet, 
Filios, Domine, audi. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


Stand close around, Stygian set, 
With Dirce one boat conveyed, 
Charon, seeing, may forget 
That old, and she shade. 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure back cancel half Line, 
all your Tears wash out Word it. 


You may woo simple little maid 
And may even marry her; 

But wed widow, gay staid, 
thing that can’t occur. 

For widow’s made sterner stuff, 
And find I’m speaking true; 

You may wed maid all right enough, 


But widow marries you. 
ANON. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


State, pecus Stygium, dextra laevaque frequentes, 
Vos simul Dircen dum vehit una ratis, 

fortasse Charon obliviscatur ipse 
Sit senior, cernens, umbra sit illa sui. 


Mota manus scribit; scripsit, porroque movetur, 
Nec tantum ingenio nec pietate vales 
remeans versus velit unam inducere partem, 
Aut verbum lacrimis dissoluisse tuis. 


Cor prohibet simplex nihil exorare puellae, 
Ducere, quam placuit conciliare, nihil; 
Sin viduam mavis, viduam tibi ducere nulla 
Lege, levis veniat sitve modesta, datur. 
Durius ingenium viduae, doctus ipsa 

Testis eris tandem tibi vera loqui. 
Scilicet, fatear ducere posse puellam, 
Vir viduae nubit, ducit illa virum. 
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REVIEW. 


The People Aristophanes: sociology Attic comedy, 
EHRENBERG. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1943; 


nineteen illustrative plates; 25s. 

THE main title misleads, arousing literary hopes that will 

satisfied, The Marbles the Acropolis were given 


book mainly mineralogical. But the sub-title (or, 
the counter-title this case) fairly describes this thorough 
excavation which Strepsiades, Dikaiopolis, Lysistrate, 
the rest are sifted like soil for clues sociological facts, 
ignored literary entities. 

Professor Ehrenberg has meet difficulties that 
hypothetical would escape. The scientist for 
restricted purposes can easily distinguish between the 
form and the natural substance marble statuary. But 
sure analytical method determining how much 
Aristophanes fantasy caricature, and how much sober 
matters where conclusive evidence does not exist 
Ehrenberg does everything possible, making full use 


temporary inscriptions and historical sources, circumvent 
impediment, but the reader still retains uneasy feeling 
humorous, biassed, fanciful very insecure evidence 
actual life, except commonplace details. Two excerpts wil 
illustrate this uncertainty. Towards the end 
the Megarian decrees one reads (p. 235): “The second 


certainly incompatible with the plot the Acharnians, but 
know that, the situation the stage demands it, the 
never keeps reality, and hardly necessary see here 
actual contradiction our other Again, 
specific matter (p. 191) read: “Prescriptions not eat 
during the heat avoid onion and lentil soup 
hardly derive from superstition, but are based 
reasons, which, however, would difficult discover; they 
are probably simply humorous, forbidding just the 
food.” This reminds one some Freudian analysis 
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REVIEW. 


may itself its opposite. few thousand years 
now will some sociologist take Gilbert’s line, 


you walk down Piccadilly with poppy lily your 
medieval hand 


poof that “either such gestures were commonly made 
late nineteenth-century London; or, the other hand, they 
not, the phrase being ‘simply 

believe, then, that for the more general aspects life 
impossible judge Aristophanes’s plays how much 
gotesquerie from the poet’s fantasy and how much naturalistic 
from the streets Athens. But less general 
matters, questions food, clothing, etiquette, trade, agriculture, 
on, such deductions are safer, though never entirely 
without independent confirmation. Ehrenberg assembles 
evidence for these skilfully and concisely. The result 
comprehensive description the furniture and accessories 
Attic life quite unrivalled elsewhere English works 
Greece. The farmer, the slave, the aristocrat, the foreigner, and 
the varied human elements fifth-century Athens, are seen 
each the trivial humdrum events 
littleness eating, arguing, working, 
love-making, fighting, trading. Ehrenberg’s mastery 
the historical evidence has ensured that the general organisation 
the material and the final conclusions are satisfying and 
The author also has the gift emphasizing the right 
pint the right place, thus: (p. 141) “The 
life Athens was not based slave labour either 
even mainly” (this will challenged); (p. 193) “In 
all the good fun and parody, the picture the gods 
which comedy paints reveals profound and moving disillusion- 
ment”; (p. 199) well known that Hegel, and many writers 
since, have sided with Aristophanes against Sokrates. doing 
they overlooked the fact that the real Sokrates actually fought 
the old ideals with new weapons and for new 
(p. 240) “The Athenian state was called neither ‘the Republic 


Athens’ (like the res publica Romana) nor was called Attica 
(ike modern territorial state), but ‘the Athenians.’ The 
they and they alone, made the state which was 
the person and idea Demos, the 

conclusion drawn from the whole survey public and 


Athenian life that the end the fifth century there 
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REVIEW 


was decline military spirit and political, moral, 
intellectual standards, with slow but clear increase 
prosperity and the number the population, and 
more obvious rise the standard civilisation” (the last tem 
vague). Old Comedy the final word is: “The spirit 
Old Comedy seems characterized two negative 
the lack any clear detached and more-than-individual 
point, and the lack any uncompromising reverence 
subjectivism and individualism,” permeated spirit 
made the people the tool its own sovereignty and underming 
democracy for the sake democratic 

few small details need amendment. Archedemus 
sistently misspelt Archidemus (pp. 120, 126, 194). 
“Old men are children twice over’’ ambiguous. and possibly 
281 that “Dionysos must row alone” Frogs needs som 
that the song the frogs choral and not (as 
holds) solo the actor playing Xanthias. The 
(p. 201), questionable. There full index over 3,00 
passages cited, but the geheral index inadequate. 

treacherous task with confidence, discretion, and success. 
historians this will book for exhaustive study. 
Aristophanes must refer frequently for judicious 
view the background the Old Comedy. The 
deserves more than word praise for this handsome addition 
the meagre store wartime classical books. 
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